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COMMITTEE  OF  JUDGES 

(1928  Election) 

Mr.  Elbert  H.  Baker,  The  Plan,  Dealer,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Brush,  The  News,  Salem,  O. 

Mr.   John  T.  Bourke,  The  News,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mr.  Granville  Barrere,  The  News-Herald,  Hillsboro,  O. 

Mr.  Chester  E.  Bryan,  Madison  County  Democrat. 

Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Secretary  of  State,  Columbus,  O. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bush,  The  Messenger,  Athens,  O. 

Hon.   [arnes  M.  Cox,  The  News,  Dayton,  O. 

Mr.  I'"..  E.  Cook,  The  Citizen,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Chew,  The  Gazette,  Xenia,  O. 

Mr.  Neglev  D.  Cochran,  Scrip ps-Hozvard  News,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  William  A.  Duff,  Ashland,  O.,  R.  F.  D. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Douglas,  The  Vindicator,  Youngstown,  O. 

Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  The  Tribune,  Warren,  O. 

Mr.  Samuel    f.  Flickinger,  The  News,  Hamilton,  O. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Neelv  France,  The  Post,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mr.    |.  H.  Galbraith,   The  Dispatch,  Columbus,  O. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Galbreath,  Ohio  Historical  Society,  Campus. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Griffith,  The  Sentinel,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Huls,  Logan  Republican. 

Mr.  Oliver  Hartlev,  The  Tribune,  Pomeroy,  O. 

Mr.  Webster  P.  Huntington,   Toledo   Times. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Howells,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Bureau,  Columbus,  O. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Howard,  Madison  Press,  London,  O. 

Hon.  J.  E.  Hurst,  The  Times,  New  Philadelphia,  O. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Hoiles,  The  News,  Mansfield,  O. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Johnson,  The  Dispatch,  Columbus,  O. 

Mr.    f.  W.    fohnson,  Kingston  Tribune. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Kinder,  The  Press,  Rockford,  O. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Lewis,  Upper  Sandusky  Union. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Lampson,  The  Gazette,  Jefferson,  O. 

Mr.  A.  E.  McKee,  Ohio  State  Journal,  Columbus,  O. 

Mr.  Thomas  Emmet  Moore,  The  Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mr.  Harry  B.  McConnell,  The  Republican,  Cadiz,  O. 

Hon.  E.  H.  Mack,  The  Register,  Sandusky,  O. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Mundy,  Ashtabula,  O. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Morris,  The  News,  Canton,  (). 

Mr.  Claude  Meeker,  Columbus,  O. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Parsons,  The  Republican  Record,  Chardon,  O. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Rovvlev,  The  Star-Journal,  Ashtabula,  O. 
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Mr.  T.  A.  Robertson,  The  News,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Snyder,  The  Reflector-Herald,  Norwalk,  O. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Sandles,  Ottawa,  O. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Sibley,  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Simpson,  Ohio  Historical  Society,  Campus. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Spencer,  The  Advocate,  Newark,  O. 

Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan,  St.  Marys,  O. 

Mr.  Harrv  E.  Taylor,  The  Times,  Portsmouth,  O. 

Mr.  William  G.  Yorpe,  The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mr.  Fred  S.  Wallace,  The  Tribune,  Coshocton,  O. 


PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  DINNER 

The  Okio  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame,  proposed  by  the  School  of 
Journalism,  Ohio  State  University,  was  formally  inaugurated  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Faculty  Club  rooms,  November  9,  1928.  Seventy- 
five  newspaper  men  and  women,  including  many  of  the  fifty-one 
judges  who  had  acted  in  the  first  election,  were  seated  at  the  tables. 

Professor  Joseph  S.  Myers,  director  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
presided  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  introduced  the  program 
with  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  gathering — to  dignify 
Ohio  journalism  and  to  honor  a  few  of  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  profession  who  had,  by  the  votes  of  fifty  judges,  been  chosen 
as  the  first  to  be  admitted  to  the  Hall  of  Fame.  For  a  more  extended 
presentation  of  the  plan,  he  called  on  Professor  Osman  C.  Hooper, 
who  said : 

WHAT  THE  HALL  OF  FAME  IS 

The  idea  of  the  Ohio  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  had  origin  in  the  study 
of  the  historv  of  our  profession,  especially  in  Ohio,  and  in  the  effort  to 
impart  that  history  to  the  student  body.  That  study  revealed  the  presence, 
in  the  long  line  of  workers  since  1793,  of  a  number  of  earnest,  devoted,  and 
effective  publicists.  Thev  had  rendered  a  conspicuous  service,  each  in  his 
day,  and  vet  the  memory  of  them  was  slipping  into  the  dim  past.  To  .dis- 
cover who  they  were  and  what  thev  had  done  was  even  now  none  too  easy. 
Records  were  meager  and  scattered,  and  every  year  the  opportunity  to  un- 
cover their  work  and  properly  estimate  it  was  diminishing. 

It,  therefore,  seemed  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism of  the  Ohio  State  University,  not  only  to  gather  from  books,  news- 
papers, and  the  memories  of  persons  yet  living  the  facts  of  these  careers, 
but  also  to  make  in  some  way  at  the  University  a  permanent  record  of  the 
men  and  women  who  served  and  the  manner  ot  their  serving. 

When  the  project  was  stated  in  The  Ohio  Xe:cspaf<er,  warm  approval 
came  from  many   journalists  of  today.     Among  these,  were  the  veteran  of 
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the  Hamilton  News,  Samuel  J.  Flickinger,  and  W.  G.  Sibley,  the  eminent 
editorial  writer  of  Gallipolis.  These  and  others  at  once  named  a  score  of 
men,  now  dead,  who  should  be  remembered  for  what  thev  had  done.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  School  of  Journalism  decided  to  launch  the  project  of  the 
Ohio  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame,  the  purpose  being  to  bring  to  the  Univer- 
sity not  only  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  careers  of  eminent  journalists, 
but  also  as  far  as  possible  their  pictures.  The  facts  were  to  be  gathered 
from  the  best  authorities  and  the  biographies  were  to  be  written  and  pre- 
served where  they  would  be  immediately  available  for  any  purpose.  The 
pictures,  properly  mounted,  were  to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  our  school 
rooms,  at  once  an  adornment  and  an  inspiration. 

That  much  was  then  announced  and  found  approval  in  many  letters  and 
editorial   comments   in   Ohio  newspapers. 

The  next  matter  to  be  determined  was  the  manner  of  selecting  those 
who  should  be  thus  honored.  It  was  desired  bv  the  faculty  of  the  school 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  selection  should  be  made  by  living  journalists 
and  historians  of  the  state,  and  so  it  was  decided  to  ask  fifty  or  more  men 
and  women,  representative  of  the  various  organizations  of  newspapers  in 
Ohio,  to  serve  as  judges  of  the  persons  nominated  for  the  honor.  Invita- 
tions to  this  service  were  sent  out,  and  very  promptlv  a  committee  of  fiftv 
judges  was  secured.  Necessary  rules  to  govern  the  nominations  and 
the  elections  were  adopted,  and  last  August  the  first  ballot  was  sent  out.  It 
contained  the  names  of  fifteen  men  prominent  in  the  early  journalism  of 
Ohio,  with  a  few  lines  of  description  of  the  service  that  each  had  rendered. 
All  had  been  duly  nominated,  but  the  fifteen  did  not  include  all  who  had 
been  mentioned  for  the  honor.  The  choice  of  the  names  to  go  on  the  first 
ballot  was  arbitrary,  but  necessarily  so.  It  was  desired  to  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  proceed  in  order  through  the  years,  and  it  was  necessarv  to 
limit  the  number  that  some  adequate  result  might  be  obtained. 

Others  prominent  in  the  early  journalism  have  since  been  nominated,  as 
well  as  many  who  later  lived  and  labored;  and  next  year  it  is  expected  that 
another  ballot  will  be  sent  out,  in  the  year  following  that,  a  third,  and  so  on 
till  the  galaxy  of  the  great  in  our  profession  is  complete. 

In  this  task  of  expressing  the  admiration  of  this  generation  for  the  great 
figures  of  the  past,  the  aid  of  all  newspaper  men  and  women  is  solicited. 
Nominations  may  be  made  by  anybody  in  the  business  or  professional  side 
of  present-d?y  Ohio  journalism,  or  by  those  in  other  occupations  submit- 
ting a  name  through  a  newspaper  man  or  woman.  Such  nominations  are 
invited.  All  will  be  carefully  filed  and  from  the  list  future  ballots  will  be 
made  up.  If  the  photographs  and  available  facts  with  regard  to  each 
nominee  are  also  sent,  the  nominator  will  bv  that  much  have  helped  in  this 
labor  of  love. 

As  in  the  counsel  of  many  there  is  wisdom,  any  suggestions  for  the  per- 
fection of  this  memorial  will  be  welcome.  The  present  plan  is  as  has  been 
stated.      If  it  can  be  improved  upon,  we  shall  want  to  improve  it.     What 
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has  been  proposed  is  in  keeping  with  the  financial  possibilities.     Anything 
more  elaborate  will  need  to  be  provided  for  outside  of  State  funds. 

And  now  it  remains  only  to  announce  the  result  of  the  first  election. 
Forty-seven  of  the  fifty  judges  cast  their  ballots,  and  those  who  received 
the  votes  of  two-thirds,  as  provided  in  the  rules,  are,  as  indicated  on  the 
program: 

William   Maxwell  Murat  Halstead 

Charles  Hammond  David  Ross  Locke 

foseph  Medill  William  Dean  Howells 

Samuel  Sullivan  Cox  Whitelaw  Reid 

We  had  hoped  to  have  present  with  us  tonight  the  son  of  Whitelaw 
Reid,  the  son  of  William  Dean  Howells,  the  grandson  of  Joseph  Medill, 
and  the  relatives  or  successors  of  others  elected.  But  in  that  for  the  most 
part  we  are  disappointed.  However,  others  are  here  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  saving  a  few  words  about  each  man  who  has  been  this  year  admitted 
to  the  Ohio  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  the  judges  and  all  others  who  have  helped 
in  this  project,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  this  is  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  distinguished  gatherings  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  the  eminent  jour- 
nalists of  Ohio. 

APPRECIATION  AND  REGRETS 

Professor  Hooper  added  that  a  letter  of  appreciation  and  regret 
at  his  inability  to  be  present  had  been  received  from  Colonel  R.  R. 
McCormick,  grandson  of  Joseph  Medill,  and  John  Mead  Howells, 
son  of  William  D.  Howells,  and  read  the  following  telegram  from 
Ogden  M.  Reid,  son  of  Whitelaw  Reid: 

Osman  C.  Hooper  Esq. 

Faculty  Club,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Greatlv  regret  that  inability  to  leave  New  York  at  this  time  has  pre- 
vented my  being  with  you  this  evening.  My  congratulations  on  the  found- 
ing of  the  Ohio  journalism  Hall  of  Fame,  which  is  a  most  original  and  in- 
teresting project.  As  a  newspaper  man  I  naturally  welcome  it  as  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  the  members  of  our  profession. — Ogden  Reid. 

The  comments  on  the  men  elected,  taken  in  the  order  of  their 
birth  and  newspaper  service,  were  as  follows: 

WILLIAM  MAXWELL 

Mr.  C.  B.  Galbreath,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society,  responding  h>  the  name  of  William  Maxwell,  said: 

At  various  times  in  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  been  seeking  information 
in  regard  to  William  Maxwell  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  informa- 
tion that  1  have  gathered  is  partlv  traditional  and  partly  sustained  by  docu- 
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The  Printer  oi  the  CENTINEL  of  the 
HortWVestera  T£r<lUTOR}\  to 
the  Fubtic. 

HAVING  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  he  has  ap- 
plied bunfclf  to  "bat  which  bas  been  the 
principal  object  of  uis  re  noval  to  this  col.n- 
ti'y.the  Publication  of  a  Mmi-Paptr. 

This  country  is  jn  its  infancy,  and  the  -una- 
blur.;-;  aredailv  cxpofedto  an  enemy  **tio  not 
co-tent  with  taking  away  the  lives  of  men  in 
IJC  field,  have  fwept  awjy  wliolefumilies,  and 
lijr.utncir  habitations;  tVearewell  aware 
t.:a;  ;  he  want  of  a  regular  and  certain  trade 
down  the  M10i  Eppi.  deprives  this  country  in  a 
grrai  nieafure,  ot'  mocey.al  the  nrcfent  time. 
'.".  efc  ;re  dil'coarsgvmcnts,  ncvcnliclcfs I  am 
IcJ  13  believe  the  people  of  tin's  country  an- 
d'fpafcd  to  nro.ilutc  science*,  and  luvc  the 
f.iilr'l  jl!ura-.ce  that  the  t'r./i  from  its  known 
arllity  Will'  receive  proper  encouragement. 
And  on  my  part  am  content  with  final!  gains, 
at  (he  prefent.  flattering  myfelf  that  from  at- 
tention to  buffineTs,  1  (hall  preserve  the  good 
withes  of  ihofe  who  have  already  countenanc- 
ed me  iu  this  undertaking,  and  fecure  the 
fricnd*hio  of  fubfequent  population. 

It  is  to  be  hop-'d  tint  lite  CEurts-EL  will 
prove  of  gieat  utility  to  the  people  of  this 
Co  miry,  not  only  to  inform  [hem  of  what  is 
goi.ig  on  on  the  e^fl  ot  the  Atlantic  in  arfas, 
and  iu  arts  of  peace— *-b' -it.  what  more  particu- 
larly concerns  US,  the  d liferent  transitions 
cit'rhe  I!  i;r»  in  the.  biHuii,  and  cfpecially  of 
u  ;r  iiwii  Territory  ,a!  fo.gr*  at  a  Jillancc  from 
t  ie  f_-  .t  of  general  gQV-"fnm;in— 711  is  a  par;i 
c.Ur  'grievance,  that  the  people  have  not  been 
acquainted  v.  ulitb<:  prutecdiogs  of  the  lcgil'a- 
tarc  of  the  union,   in  which  tlicy  are   as  much 

interefted-  j*j  any  part  of  tb*c  United  states 

Icis  cxpe&ed  the  (JEKriKe:.,  will    ;Q  a  great 
jneafure  remedy  ni;  mis'ortune 

lliefs  are  fubftantial  advantages^  which 
will  r;fj)t  from  the  publication  ot'  tikis  fafer  ; 
li  it  ft  in  \'.\  b:-  m;LT..'j!t  aniul'cmnu  to  know 
a  ttlo'ifind  particular*  which  make  up  tiic 
i  lfrllig-nce,  thojgh"-iji  tu  immediately  ictcr- 
bliag  to  the  prupcrt)  ':  perfqn*  of  mm,  whe- 
ther they  b--  of  a  i>  tilofophical^jtoUiicaljjhU* 
goriest  or  moral  hscore. 

Tue  iDi  rOS  therefore  rcfls  his  fa(x6&  on 
the  merits  of  the  p  Yilicition,  bat  as  an  induce- 
men:  to  the  people  of  this  r-fantry,  to  in^kc 
cxertioai tofjppartthc  J  - .  ■■'■ , '.  •  du(I  dMctvc 
t'.iiit  fliey  will  have  an  opportunity,  Uy  means 
o;  :'.i>  ;;■•./■  ta  make  thcmfclvcs  and  th=ir  tt- 
t:atiaji  kmwn  abroad;  it" they  have  valuable 
land?  ta  diTptfe  of,  i:  can  be  nude  I: 
if  riey  ii  ive  grievances  :a  lay  before  the  pub- 
li:;*:  e^a  =a  v  'j;  £;3C.     1  ":■>"*«  ".b..:.-;.-: .,  a]] 


tneti  of  public  fpirit  will  conlider  the  un- 
der taJ-Jag  a*  a  proper  object  of  attention,  and 
■oat  ooufuii  merely  Th*r  own  perfonal  inic- 
rc!t,  but  tte  inuse±*,f  the  public  and  the 
coming  time. 


The     M  O  X  A. 

CALAIS. 

A  POOR  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis 
came  into  the  room  tobegfomething  tor 
his  convent.  Soman  cares  to  have  his  rimes 
the  f port  of  contingencies-  or  one  man  may 
be  generous,  as  another  man  13  put  flint— fed 
not,  quo  ad  hane — or  be  as  it  may  — for  there 
is  no  regular  reafonmg  upon  the  ebbs  and 
flows  of  our  humours  ;  they  may  depend  upon 
the  fame  caufes,  for  ought  I  know,  which  in- 
fluence the  tides  thcmlclves  — 'twould  oft  be 
no  difcrcdit  to  us  fuppofe  it  was  Co  ;  I'm  fure 
at  le^ft  for  myfelf,  that  in  many  a  cafe  1  fliould 
be  more  highly  fatisficd,  to  have  it  faid  by 
the  world,  "  1  had  an  affair  with  the  moon, 
in  which  there  was  neither  fin  nor  fhame/' 
than  have  it  pafs  altogether  as  my  own  ad 
and  dctd,  wbeieia  there  was  fo  much  of  both. 

—  But  be  this  as  it  may.  The  moment  1 
caft  my  eyes  upon  him,  I  was  predetermined 
**ot  to  give  him  a  fingle  fous  .  and  according- 
ly I  put  my  purfc  into  my  pocket —buttoned 
it  up -fetuiylelf  a  little  more  upon  my  cen- 
ter, and  advanced  up  gravely  to  him:  there 
was  lomething  I  fear  forbidding  in  my  look: 
1  have  his  figure  this  moment  before  my  eyes, 
and  think  there  wai  that  in  it  which  dc- 
ferved  better. 

The  monk,  as  I  Judged  from  the  break  iu 
his  tonture,  a  few  ("cmer'd  white  hairs  opon 
his  temples  heing  all  that  remained  of  it, 
might  be  about  fevcntV — but  from  his  eves, 
and  that  fort  oi  fire  which  was  in  them, 
which  fecmed  more  temper'd  by  courtefy  than 
years,  could  be  no  more  thao  fixty — Truth 
might  lie  between— He  was  certainly  fixtj- 
five  ;  and  the  general  air  ot  his  countenance, 
notwithftanding  fumething  fecmed  to  have  been 
planting  wrinkles  in  it  before  their  time,  a- 
greed  to  the  account. 

It  was  one  of  thofe  heads,  which  CuJdo  hns 
often  pair.trd  —  mid,  palc--pcneiraiing,  free 
from  all  common  place  ideas  of  fat-contented 
ignorance,  looking  downwards  upon  the 
earth  -it  look'd  forwards  .  but  look 'das  if  it 
louk'd  atfometbing  beyond  this  world.  How 
one  of  his  order  came  by  it,  heaven  above, 
who  let  it  fall  upon  a  monk's  moulders,  bett 
knows  .  but  it  would  have  fuitcd  a  Bramln, 
and  hjd  1  met  it  upon  the  pldins  of  Indaftsn, 
1  had  revenced  it. 


The  reft  of  his  outline  may  be  given  in  a 
few.irokcs  ,  ouc  might  put  it  into  the  bands 
of  anv  one  todefign,  \\tx  'twas  neither  eJegar-t 
nor  uthewife,  but  as  character  and  cxpref- 
fion  made  it  fo:  it  was  a  thin,  fpare.  form, 
foraethine  a.bo-  e  the  commou  Gze,  if  i<  lo(t 
n«z  the  didiodion  by  a  oend  forwards  in  the 
figure — but  it  was  the  attitude  of  entreaty  ; 
and  as  it  uow  (lands  prefcuted  10  uiy  imagi- 
nation, it  gained  more  than  it  loflbyit. 

When  he  badentcr'd  the  room  three  pac- 
es, he  flood  (till;  and  laying  his  left  band  up- 
on his  'bread,,  (a  Header  white  ll-i*t  with 
which  he  journey *d  being  in  his  right  — 
when  I  had  got  clofe  up  to  him,  he  iqtroduc 
ed  himftlf  with  tiic  little  ftory  of  the  nantt 
ot  bi  1  con. cat.  and  the  poverty  of  his  otder 
• — and  di-l  it  with  l'o  finiplc  a  grace-^aod  futii 
an  air  of  deprecation  was  therein  the  whole 
cail  of  his  loo'.;  a^d  (i^-ire  — I  was  bc'«ilvi.cd 
not  tu  have  been  flruck  with  it 

— A  better  reafon  was,  1  bad  predetermin- 
ed not  to  gi-e  bia  a  liaglc  fous. 

— —  '-Tl«  very  true,  faid  I,  replying  to  a 
cafl  upwards  with  his  eyes,  with  which  he 
had  concluded  his  addrefs-  — 'lis  very  true 
1—  and  heaven  be  their  refource  who  have 
r.o  other  but  the  charity  of  the  world,  tbe 
flock  ofwhich,  I  fear,  is  no  way  fufficient  for 
the  many  great  tlaimt  which  are  hourly  made 
l up o.i   it. 

As  I  pronounced  the  words  great  claims,  he 
gave  a  flight  glance  with  bis  eye  downwards 
upon  the  fJeeve  offals  tunic— 1  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  appeal  —  I  acknowledge  it,  faid  1 
— a  coarfe  habit,  and  that  but  ooce  in  three 
years,  with  meagre  diet — are  no  great  mat- 
ters -.  and  the  true  point  of  pity  is,  as  they 
can  be  earn'd  in  the  world  with  fo  little  in- 
duftry,  that  your  order  fhould  wlfh  to  pro- 
cure them  by  preffing  upon  a  fund  which  i* 
the  properly  uf  the  lame,  the  blind,  the 
aged,  and  the  infirm — the  captive  who  lies 
down  counting  over  and  over  again  the  days 
of  his  aflliclions,  languifhes  alfo  for  his  fhare 
ol  it  ,  and  had  you  been  of  the  order  ef '  Aferrj , 
inftcad  uf  the  order  of  Si.  Francis,  poor  as  [ 
am,  continued  I,  pointing  at  my  porlmaoteati, 
full  cheerfully  fhould  it  have  been  opeo'd  to 
you,  for  the  ranfom  of  the  unfortunate  —The 
monk  made  n:e  a  bow  —  but  of  all  others,  rc- 
fuined  1,  the  u  n  fortunate  of  our  own  count rv, 
Purely,  have  the  firfl  right  .   and    1  have   left 

thoufands  in   diflrefs  up»n  our  own  /hore 

The  monk  gave  a  cordial  wave  with  bis  head 
—as  pVdch  as  to  fay,  No  doubt  there  is  mife- 
ry  enough  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  withio  our  convent  — But  wc  diftin- 
guilh,  faidl,  laying  my  hand  upon  the  fleeve 
of  his  tunic,  in  return  lor  his  appeal  —  wedif-' 
tinguilh,  my  good  father  !  betwixt  thofe  who 
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WILLIAM    MAXWELL    ( 1 755-1 809) 

Revolutionary  soldier,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  first  newspaper  in  what  is  now 
Ohio,  the  Centinel  of  the  Northwestern  Territory^  at  Cincinnati,  establishing  it  in 
1793  and  continuing  its  publication  till  1796.  Subsequently  postmaster  at  Cincinnati; 
one  of  the  two  representatn  es  from  Hamilton  county  in  the  first  General  Assembly 
in  1803*  publisher  of  the  first  book  published  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  "Maxwell's 
Code,"  octavo  22  5  pages,  the  laws  of  the  Territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio,  passed  at 
the  session  beginning  May  29,  1  "9  5,  and  ending  August  25  following,  printed  in 
1796,  in  Cincinnati.  Later,  an  associate  judge  and  sheriff  of  Greene  county,  and  an 
ifficer   in   the   militia. 
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mcntarv  history.  The  tradition  that  comes  down  through  his  descendants 
is  to  the  effect  that  his  father,  whose  name  was  also  William,  came  from 
Scotland;  that  the  son  was  born  either  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey  about 
the  year  1755;  that  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  that  he 
came  to  the  Northwest  Territory  in  the  year  1788;  that  he  died  and  was 
buried  on  his  farm  in  Greene  County. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  biographical  sketch  was  published 
of  him  while  he  was  living  or  for  many  years  after  his  death.  His  wife 
lived  until  the  year  1868  and  died  at  the  age  of  108  years.  An  interview 
with  a  newspaper  correspondent  a  few  years  before  her  death  was  published 
in  the  Xenia  Gazette  of  January  26,  1869.  Some  of  the  statements  credi- 
ted to  her  seem  to  be  historically  inaccurate.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  in  the  main  her  story  is  worthy  of  all  confidence.  In  this 
she  stated  that  her  first  husband,  William  Maxwell,  was  a  printer  by  trade, 
purchased  a  press  and  material  for  an  office  and  began  the  publication  of 
The  Centinel  of  the  North-Western  Territory  in  the  log  cabin  town  of 
Cincinnati.  She  states  that  she  assisted  him  in  his  work  on  the  paper  and 
helped  to  bind  the  "Maxwell  Code,"  published  in  the  office,  the  first  book 
printed  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 

The  newspaper  published  by  Maxwell,  the  first  issue  of  which  is  now  in 
the  library  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  bears  evi- 
dence that  it  was  printed  "at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Sycamore  Streets" 
in  Cincinnati. 

In  his  salutatorv  the  editor  states  that  "he  has  applied  himself  to  that 
which  has  been  the  principal  object  of  his  removal  to  this  country,  the 
publication  of  a  News-paper."  When  we  recall  that  the  first  issue  bears 
date  of  November  9,  1793,  we  arc  inclined  to  question  the  statement  of  a 
descendant  that  he  came  to  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1788.  It  would 
seem  from  his  own  statement,  just  quoted,  that  he  had  been  in  Cincinnati 
but  a  short  time  and  that  he  had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  publishing 
a  newspaper. 

He  evidently  found  the  new  venture  an  arduous  task.  In  the  first  issue 
appears  an  advertisement  in  this  language: 

"Subscribers  to  this  paper  will  please  to  call  at  the  office  for  it,  as  there 
has  been  a  subscription-paper  mislaid,  and  the  names  of  a  number  of  sub- 
scribers are  not  yet  known  to  the  Printer." 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  him  he  managed  to  issue  his  paper 
once  a  week  with  great  regularity  through  almost  the  entire  period  of  his 
connection  with  it. 

In  1796  William  Maxwell,  who  had  been  appointed  postmaster  of  Cin- 
cinnati, sold  The  Centinel  of  the  North-Western  Territory  to  Edmund 
Freeman,  who  changed  the  name  to  Freeman's  Journal. 

In  1799  Maxwell  moved  to  land  on  the  Little  Miami  in  what  is  now 
Beaver  Creek  Township,  Greene  County,  Ohio.  It  was  then  a  part  of 
Hamilton  County.     He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
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first  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  which  convened  in  Chillicothe,  March  1, 
1803.  The  Journal  of  the  House  shows  that  he  was  an  active  member 
and  that  he  served  on  important  committees  with  associates,  some  of  whom 
afterward  attained  prominence  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Among  these 
were  Kirker  and  Worthington. 

He  favored  the  law  providing  for  the  erection  of  Greene  County  and 
was  elected  one  of  its  associate  judges  by  the  legislature  on  April  6,  1803. 
On  the  10th  of  the  following  month,  at  the  house  of  Owen  Davis,  on 
Beaver  Creek,  he  aided  in  organizing  the  first  court  held  in  the  county. 
The  building  was  a  log  structure  of  the  pioneer  type.  He  resigned  the 
office  of  associate  judge  December  7,  1803,  was  chosen  sheriff  of  Greene 
County  and  served  until  1807.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  organizing 
the  state  militia,  and,  in  1805,  held  the  rank  of  major.  His  wife  in  her 
interview  speaks  of  him  as  Colonel  Maxwell  and  this  title  is  attached  to 
his  name  in  letters  written  when  he  was  living.  Whether  he  really  rose 
to  that  rank  we  are  unable  to  say. 

In  1  809  he  died  at  his  home  in  Greene  County.  For  two  or  three  years 
prior  to  1902  I  made  an  effort  to  locate  his  home  and  grave.  I  consulted 
a  number  of  his  descendants  who  could  give  me  no  definite  information. 
Finally  I  got  into  communication  with  a  grandson,  who,  as  I  recall,  was 
almost  seventy  years  old.  He  went  to  Greene  County  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  old  home  and  inquired  for  me.  In  some  way  he  had  gotten  the  im- 
pression that  he  would  find  me  near  the  place  I  was  seeking.  To  others 
who  lived  there  and  are  still  living,  he  identified  the  log  house  in  which 
William  Maxwell  spent  his  last  days.  He  pointed  to  an  elevated  wood-lot 
a  short  distance  from  the  house  and  stated  that  on  that  little  hill  his  grand- 
father was  buried.  He  tried  to  locate  a  stone  that  marked  the  grave  but 
did  not  succeed. 

After  I  had  been  apprised  of  this  visit  by  the  grandson,  I  armed  myself 
with  a  kodak  and  made  a  visit  to  the  old  Maxwell  farm.  In  the  meantime 
some  children,  who  had  been  greatly  interested  in  the  talk  which  they  had 
heard  in  their  homes  about  this  lost  grave,  were  making  a  search  on  the  hill 
pointed  out  by  the  grandson.  A  little  girl  by  the  name  of  Griscel,  living 
in  the  neighborhood,  came  running  home  one  day  and  stated  that  she  had 
found  the  stone  marking  the  grave.  When  I  reached  the  farm,  she  with 
her  father  and  some  neighbors  went  with  me  to  the  spot  where  the  stone 
had  been  found,  and  sure  enough  there  was  what  appeared  to  be  a  grave- 
stone. It  was  a  fiat  native  rock,  in  upright  position,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a 
marker  but  without  inscription.  It  had  sunken  deep  into  the  earth  but 
still  bore  every  evidence  that  it  was  intended  as  a  gravestone.  I  took 
photographs  of  this  stone  and  of  the  log  dwelling  house.  The  latter  dis- 
appeared years  ago. 

Recently  an  attempt  was  made  to  locate  the  grave  but  I  got  information 
that  the  stone  had  disappeared.  However,  Dr.  Galloway  of  Xenia  visited 
the  spot  and  found  again  the  stone  marker.     He  has  promised  by  digging 
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to  determine  whether  it  really  marks  a  grave  and  until  we  have  the  result 
of  this  final  investigation  we  cannot  say  definitely  whether  or  not  this  is 
the  grave  of  William  Maxwell. 

1  have  made  facsimile  plates  of  the  first  issue  of  this  pioneer  newspaper. 
From  these  we  expect  to  republish  this  issue  of  The  Centinel  of  the  North- 
Western  Territory. 

If  the  effort  to  locate  definitely  the  grave  of  William  Maxwell  succeeds, 
I  am  assured  that  funds  will  he  forthcoming  through  the  agency  of  news- 
paper men  to  mark  the  spot  with  a  proper  memorial.  The  editor  of  the 
first  newspaper  published  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  and  within  the  ter- 
ritorv  that  afterwards  became  Ohio  launched  an  enterprise  that  has  grown 
through  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  to  large  and  beneficial  pro- 
portions and  has  realized  the  hope  with  which  he  concluded  his  salutatory 
in  the  first  issue  of  the  Centinel,  that  he  was  founding  an  institution  in 
"the  interest  of  the  public  and  the  coming  time." 

Mr.  Karlh  Bull,  editor  of  the  Cedarville  Herald  and  chairman  of 
the  newspaper  committee  appointed  by  President  Howard  to  locate 
the  Maxwell  grave  and  suggest  the  form  of  a  memorial,  was  called 
on  h\   the  toastmaster,  and  responded  by  saying  that  the  inquiry  as  to 

the  location  was  proceeding,  but  no  definite  results  had  been  obtained. 
The  soil  at  the  spot  indicated  by  Mr.  Galbreath  had  been  dug  up, 
but  no  evidence  of  an  interment  had  been  found.  Some  testimony 
was    to   the    effect   that    the    body    had    been    buried    on    an    entirely 

different  farm  still  more  remote  from  a  road,  and  this  suggestion 
would  he  followed  up.  For  the  present  there  was  nothing  else  to 
report. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND 

Mr.  ].  L.  W.  Henney,  who  now  occupies  the  important  position 
of  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  once  notably  held  by  Charles  Hammond, 
responded  to  the  latter's  name.      He  said: 

The  Freeman's  Chronicle,  published  at  Franklinton,  Ohio,   now  a  part 
of  the  west  side  of  the  citv  of  Columbus,  on  March   19th,  1813,  announced: 
"Charles   Hammond,   Esq.,   proposes  to  publish  at  St.   Clairsville  a 
newspaper,   to   be   called    The   Ohio   Federalist.      Modern    federalism, 
like    modern    warfare,    frequentlv    militates   against    the   most    essential 
interests  of  the  country.     Mr.  Hammond,  however,  possesses  talents  of 
the  first  grade;  and  we  trust  that  he  will  not  misapply  them.     There 
are  at  present  18  papers  published  in  the  State  of  Ohio." 
Charles  Hammond  was  born  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  September  19,   1779, 
the  son   of  George   and   Elizabeth   Hammond,   who  were   of   Episcopalian 
faith,  the  son  having  many  of  the  qualities  of  his  father  who  "was  possessed 
of  a   retentive   memory   and   an   appreciative   taste.      He   would    frequently 
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CHARLES    HAMMOND    (1"   lt-18+n) 

Born  in   Maryland;  came  to  Belmont  County,  O.,  in 

1801;  editor  of  the  Federalist  ;it  St.  Clairsville  in 
1812;  became  in  1824  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette 
and  a  writer  of  political  essays  in  the  National  In- 
telligencer, on  the  Federal  Constitution;  member  of  the 
first  Abolition  society  organized  by  Benjamin  Lundy 
;it  Mt.  Pleasant;  defended  in  the  Gazette  the  right 
of  James  G.  Birney  to  print,  in  Cincinnati  in  1836, 
the  Philanthropist,  an  Abolition  paper;  during  his  Cin- 
cinnati editorship,  raised  the  tone  of  journalism  from 
mere  billingsgate  to  dignified  argument;  served  in  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives  from  1816  to  1823; 
was  the  first  Reporter  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court, 
1823-1838,  in  the  meantime  writing  editorials  and 
practicing  law.  "Hammond  spoki.  at  the  bar  as  good 
English  as  Addison  wrote  in  the  Spectator,"  said 
Thomas   Ewing,   the   elder. 


recite  whole  plays  of  Shakespeare    *    *    *.      He  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
mental  force  and  physical  endurance.     He  had  a  firm,  practical  judgment, 
uncompromising  prejudices,  was  a  thoughtful  reader  and  a  good  talker." 
Having  suffered   financial   ruin   by  the   Revolutionary  War,   the   family 
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with  its  slaves  moved  to  Wellsburg,  Brooke  County,  Virginia,  when  Charles 
was  six  years  of  age,  where  he  received  such  education  as  the  schools  of 
that  day  afforded,  supplemented  by  tutoring  in  Latin  and  mathematics. 
His  biographers  state  that  he  attended  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  in- 
formation from  that  institution  of  learning  discloses  that  his  name  never 
appeared  upon  its  rolls,  nor  was  he  a  student  at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity. 

Charles  Hammond  had  an  inclination  for  the  printing  business  and, 
upon  returning  from  Washington,  where  he  found  no  encouragement, 
entered  the  law  office  of  Philip  Doddridge,  one  of  the  outstanding  lawyers 
of  western  Virginia,  and  in  1801  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  by  the  Territorial  Court  sitting  in  general  term  at  Marietta. 
The  same  year  of  his  admission,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Tillinghast  and 
moved  to  Wheeling. 

In  1802  a  proposal  to  create  a  state  was  before  the  people.  Gen.  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territorv  and  a  Federalist,  expressed 
opposition  to  the  formation  of  a  state  government.  St.  Clair's  administra- 
tion as  Governor  and  his  personal  character  were  violently  attacked.  Ham- 
mond wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Scioto  Gazette  defending  Governor 
St.  Clair.  Although  these  articles  appeared  under  an  assumed  name,  their 
genius  and  spirit  attracted  general  interest  and  led  to  inquiries  which  re- 
sulted in  disclosing  that  they  were  from  the  pen  of  Hammond. 

Jacob  Burnet,  a  contemporary,  writes  in  his  Notes  of  the  Northwest 
Territory:  "The  Governor  had  many  fast  friends  remaining  in  the  Terri- 
tory, who  received  a  full  share  of  the  abuse  in  which  he  participated  so 
largely,  and  who  were  not  slack  in  their  efforts  to  sustain  him;  but  the 
most  successful  defense  of  his  character  came  from  a  distant  and  unex- 
pected quarter.  Mr.  Charles  Hammond,  a  young  lawyer  of  Wheeling, 
then  iust  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Territory- — unknown  to  fame,  and 
scarcely  heard  of  beyond  the  little  circle  in  which  he  moved,  but  whose 
talents,  subsequently,  raised  him  to  the  highest  elevation  of  his  profession, 
and  whose  course  of  life  identified  him  with  the  historv  and  politics  of 
Ohio,  was  induced  to  commence  a  scries  of  numbers,  in  the  Scioto  Gazette, 
published  at  Chillicothe,  in  which  he  defended  the  Governor  with  great 
ability. 

"At  the  time  he  engaged  in  that  defense,  he  had  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Governor — had  never  been  introduced  to  him,  and  knew 
him  only  as  he  did  other  distinguished  men,  from  his  life,  public  conduct, 
and  writings.  *  *  *  The  publication  of  that  defense  placed  his  char- 
acter and  conduct  in  a  fair  point  of  light,  refuted  the  most  serious  charges 
alleged  against  him,  and  elevated  the  youthful  writer  to  a  high  stand  in 
public  estimation. " 

In  1810  he  moved  to  St.  Clairsville,  resided  upon  a  farm  and  devoted 
his  time  to  the  study  of  agriculture  until  he  established  the  Ohio  Federalist, 
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which  he  published  until  1818,  protesting  against  slavery  and  condemning 
the  conduct  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Benjamin  Lundy,  the  early  advocate  of  abolition,  in  1815  formed  at 
St.  Clairsville  an  anti-slavery  society  called  the  "Union  Humane  Society" 
of  which  Hammond  and  the  father  of  William  Dean  How-ells  were  original 
and  active  members. 

Hammond  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Senate  in  1813  and  was  the  leader 
of  the  Federalist  partv  in  that  legislative  body.  He  influenced  the  legisla- 
ture to  declare  that,  inasmuch  as  the  extension  of  a  slave  population  in  the 
United  States  was  fraught  with  the  most  fearful  consequences  to  the  per- 
manency and  durability  of  our  republican  institutions,  therefore,  it  should 
be  strenuously  resisted.  He  fostered  measures  prohibiting  distilling  spirit- 
uous liquors,  providing  for  the  removal  of  public  officers  for  participating 
in  gambling,  and  when  the  Senate  majority  introduced  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  administration  for  the  conduct  of  the  War  of  1812,  Ham- 
mond dissented  from  four  of  the  six  sections,  agreeing  only  in  the  two 
sections  which  lauded  the  soldiers  participating  in  that  war. 

He  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  1816  to  1821,  when 
he  declined  to  continue. 

Following  the  incorporation  of  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  the  establishment  of  branches  at  Chillicothe  and  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
mond as  a  member  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  led  tne  ttgnt 
which  resulted  in  imposing  a  $50,000  annual  tax  upon  each  branch.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Auditor  of  State,  who  forcibly  entered  the  Chillicotne 
branch  and  siezed  $100,000,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  under  process 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  and  an  injunction  was  issued  to  prevent 
the  application  of  the  funds  to  state  purposes.  Henry  Clay  and  William 
Wirt  represented  the  bank  in  the  litigation  and  Charles  Hammond  and 
John  C.  Wright  appeared  for  the  state.  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  had,  or  were  considering, 
similar  legislation.  The  controversy  was  waged  in  public  press  and  political 
pamphlets.  The  Ohio  Legislature  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people,  written 
by  Hammond,  which  was  guardedly  complimented  by  former  Presidents 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  and  under  Hammond's  leadership  passed  an  act 
which  prohibited  jailors,  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  grand  jurors 
from  performing  acts  to  protect  or  promote  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  Bank. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  having  decided  (McCullough  v. 
Maryland)  holding  the  Federal  Bank  Act  constitutional  and  the  state  tax 
unconstitutional,  Hammond  sought  to  have  that  court  reconsider  the  pre- 
mises upon  which  the  argument  supporting  the  decision  was  based.  He 
maintained  that  the  bank  was  engaged  in  private  banking  and  was  subject 
to  state  tax,  and  claimed  that  since  the  state  was  the  sole  defendant  it  could 
not  be  sued  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  While  this  case  was  pend- 
ing, the  Supreme  Court  decided  (Cohens  v.  \  irginia)   involving  the  same 
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jurisdictional  question,  and  Hammond,  under  the  pen  name  of  "Hamp- 
den," prepared  a  series  of  reviews,  originally  published  in  the  Washington 
Gazette  and  later  as  a  pamphlet  in  Steubenville  in  1821,  forcibly  advanc- 
ing the  arguments  to  be  presented  later  in  the  Ohio  tax  case.  He  achieved 
national  prominence  by  his  political  essays  upon  the  Constitution,  puo- 
lished  in  the  National  Intelligencer  under  the  name  of  "Hampden." 

After  the  Ohio  case  was  argued  and  submitted,  the  Supreme  Court, 
evidently  seriously  divided,  asked  for  reargument  upon  the  jurisdictional 
question.  The  bank,  recognizing  its  precarious  position,  strengthened  its 
legal  forces  by  engaging  Daniel  Webster  and  John  Sargent  to  assist  Henry 
Clay.  Hammond  lost  the  case,  but  won  the  admiration  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  |ohn  Marshall,  who,  in  conversation  with  Lt. -Governor  Greene,  of 
Rhode  Island,  spoke  of  Hammond's  "remarkable  acuteness  and  accuracy  of 
mind,  and  referred  with  emphatic  admiration  to  his  argument  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  bank  case.  He  said  that  he  had  met  no  judicial 
record  of  equal   intellectual  power  since  Lord   Hardwicke's  time. 

In  1822  Hammond  removed  to  Cincinnati,  practiced  law,  a  year  later 
became  editorial  writer  for  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  and  was  appointed  the 
first  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court,  serving  until  1838  and  editing  nine 
volumes  of  the  opinions  of  that  court. 

During  the  Clay-Adams  campaign  Hammond  formulated  a  platform 
for  the  partv  under  the  title  "Protection  to  American  Industry  and  Interne! 
Improvements,"  continued  to  strike  heavy  blows  at  slavery  and  later  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  political  struggle  against  the  Jackson-Crawford  and 
Calhoun  faction  through  pamphlets  and  the  columns  of  the  Gazette. 

In  1825  he  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Gazette,  continuing  the  prac- 
tice of  law. 

Hammond,  having  freely  attacked  slavery  in  its  relation  to  government 
and  society  for  years,  continued  his  attacks  in  the  Gazette,  condemned  the 
policies  and  character  of  Andrew  Jackson  through  editorials  and  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  monthlv  campaign  paper  which  he  named  Truth?*  Advocate; 
supported  the  canals  and  Cumberland  Road ;  advocated  a  system  of  ade- 
quate free  schools;  defended  John  Quincy  Adams  in  upholding  the  right  of 
petition,  and  continually  championed  the  cause  of  free  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press. 

The  Philanthropist  was  established  in  Cincinnati  by  James  G.  Birnev, 
Gamaliel  Bailey,  Dr.  Colby  and  others,  under  the  direction  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  with  Achilles  Pugh  as  publisher.  Agitation  against  the 
publication  crystallized  in  1836  in  a  meeting  of  citizens  on  the  public 
square  at  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  suppress  the  publication  by 
peaceful  methods.  The  committee,  after  presenting  the  pleas  that  the 
publication  would  drive  away  the  southern  trade  and  ruin  property  interests 
in  Cincinnati,  were  met  with  a  refusal  to  suspend  publication.  A  mob, 
headed  by  the  mayor,  took  possession  of  the  city  for  two  days  and  nights, 
dismantled   the   plant  of   Pugh,   threw   the   press   into   the  river,   destroyed 
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the  homes  of  several  darkies  and  established  a  reign  of  terror.  Hammond 
with  William  Davis  Gallagher,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  others  arranged  a 
meeting  at  the  court  house  to  sustain  free  speech.  When  Hammond's 
party  arrived,  the  meeting  had  been  organized  by  the  other  side,  but 
Hammond  presented  the  resolution  which  he  had  prepared,  later  received 
the  bullies  who  were  sent  to  tar  and  feather  him,  and  his  presence  at  the 
office  scattered  a  mob  organized  for  a  night  raid  on  the  Gazette,  whose 
editorial  pages  for  several  days  thereafter  "bore  quotations  from  the  Bible, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States." 

Hammond's  fearlessness  was  reflected  in  his  editorial  attacks  upon  per- 
sons and  policies.  His  personal  friendships  were  subordinated  to  his 
adherence  to  principles.  His  early  support  of  Clay  was  withdrawn  when 
Clav  compromised  with  slavery  for  political  expediency. 

Hammond  was  conspicuously  distinguished  in  his  adherence  to  the  Fed- 
eralists of  the  Washington  school  and  he  did  not  lose  loyalty  when  the 
party  prestige  passed. 

He  used  the  classics  sparingly,  relying  on  ideas  and  not  their  garnish- 
ment. Although  possessed  of  a  poetic  turn  of  mind,  he  resorted  to  it 
onlv  for  amusement,  lest  its  indulgence  might  weaken  his  habit  of  close 
logical  thought.  He  possessed  wit  and  humor,  but  preferred  fact  and 
argument.     He  died  at  Cincinnati,  April  3,  1840. 

Webster  regarded  him  as  "the  greatest  genius  who  ever  wielded  the 
political  pen,"  and  Thomas  Ewing  said,  "Hammond  spoke  at  the  bar  as 
Addison  wrote  in  the  Spectator." 

Mansfield  in  his  "Personal  Memories"  states  that  "In  point  of  law, 
information  and  skill  in  writing,  he  was  the  superior  of  Clay,"  and  that 
"as  a  writer  of  great  ability,  and  a  man  of  large  acquirements  and  singular 
integrity,  Hammond  was  scarcely  equalled  by  any  man  of  his  time." 

JOSEPH  MEDILL 

Hu2;h  Fullerton,  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  unable  owing  to  an  excess  of  engage- 
ments to  be  present,  and  J.  H.  Galbraith,  of  the  Dispatch,  was  in- 
troduced to  read  what  Mr.  Fullerton  had  written,  as  follows: 

It  was  my  privilege,  as  a  young  reporter,  to  work  on  the  Chicago  Tribune 
under  Joseph  Medill,  and  to  work  for  him,  his  son-in-law,  and  his  grand- 
children almost  ever  since.  He  was  an  old  man  when  I  knew  him,  but 
still  retained  the  determination  and  the  stern  decision  that  made  him  a 
great  editor.  At  that  time  he  seldom  came  near  the  office  but  kept  in 
steadv  touch  and  issued  orders  daily,  except  when  he  went  to  Texas  for 
the  winter. 

My  first  personal  contact  with   him  was  soon   after   1    went   to  Chicago. 
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JOSEPH  MEDILL  (1823-1899) 
Born  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada;  at  eight  years 
came  with  his  parents  to  Massillon,  O.;  studied  law  in 
Canton  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1  V.46 ;  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Coshocton  Republican,  a  Free  Soil  paper, 
in  1849;  in  18^1  established  in  Cleveland  the  Forest 
City,  a  Whig:  journal,  and  in  18->1  consolidated  it 
with  the  Free  Democrat ,  calling  the  consolidated  paper 
the  Leader ;  in  1854  helped  to  organize  the  Republican 
party  in  Ohio;  in  18  56  became  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  becoming  its  chief  proprietor  and 
editor-in-chief  in  18~4,  so  continuing  till  his  death. 
He   was   the    Horace    Greeley   of    the    West. 


I  had  attended  a  dinner  of  family  connections  during  which  a  juicy  piece 
of  news  was  dropped  concerning  a  rather  prominent  family.  I  drank  in 
the  details  and  wrote  the  story. 

The  following  day  I  received  orders  to  see  Mr.  Medill.  He  was  a 
keen-eyed,  rather  tottery  old  man  and  he  greeted  me  with: 

"Your  name  FullertonT  " 

"Yes  sir." 

"Any  relation  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fullerton?  " 
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"Yes  sir,  he  is  my  uncle." 

"That  so?     I  went  to  school  with  Tom  Fullerton.    How  is  he: " 

"Very  well." 

"That  is  good.     You  write  that  story?  " 

"Yes  sir." 

"We  were  sued  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  it." 

"Is  that  so?" 

"Yes.     Is  the  story  true?" 

"Yes  sir." 

"Then  libel  him  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  in  the  morning." 

He  never  inquired  whether  the  story  could  be  proved  or  not.  All  he 
wanted  to  know  was  whether  it  was  true,  and,  if  it  was,  a  libel  suit  meant 
nothing  to  him. 

He  used  to  have  his  butler  telephone  each  day  ordering  someone  to 
print  certain  editorials  clipped  from  the  Springfield  Union  and  the  New 
York  Sun — yards  of  them,  the  next  morning.  The  Union  and  the  Sun 
were  his  favorite  papers.  To  reprint  all  he  ordered  meant  to  use  most  of 
the  editorial  page  space,  so  the  managing  editor  devised  a  scheme  of  keeping 
two  names  on  the  pay  roll  for  a  purpose.  Every  time  one  of  the  editorials 
that  had  been  ordered  was  left  out  of  the  paper  he  inquired  who  was 
responsible.  The  managing  editor  gave  him  a  name  and  received  orders 
to  fire  that  man.  It  simplified  matters  to  have  two  or  three  pseudo  names 
on  the  list  to  be  fired  by  process  of  changing  names,  on  the  list. 

The  last  time  I  ever  heard  him  was  the  night  the  battleship  Maine  was 
sunk.  Mr.  Medill  had  not  been  in  the  office  for  months  and  was  supposed 
to  be  ill  at  home.  The  sporting  department  in  the  office  was  separated  from 
Mr.  MedilPs  private  office  only  by  a  partition  half  way  up  to  the  ceiling. 
We  were  all  busy  when  the  sound  of  a  plaintive,  querulous  voice  came  over 
the  partition:  "There  is  no  price  on  the  lives  of  murdered  American  sea- 
men.    Now  read  that  over  again  to  me." 

The  old  man  had  risen  from  his  sick  bed,  reached  the  office  and  was 
dictating  his  declaration  of  war. 

He  died  the  following  winter  in  Texas.  His  son-in-law,  R.  W.  Patter- 
son, a  great  newspaper  man,  was  in  charge  of  the  paper,  and  when  Mr. 
Patterson  died  the  family  plan  was  that  Medill  McCormick,  one  of  the 
tons  of  R.  R.  McCormick,  our  ambassador  to  Russia  and  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  was  to  assume  charge  of  the  paper  and  carry  on  the  Medill 
tradition  while  his  brother,  R.  R.  (Bertie)  McCormick  and  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson,  son  of  R.  W.  Patterson,  were  to  be  in  politics. 

The  result  has  been  peculiar.  Both  Joe  Patterson  and  Bertie  McCor- 
mick went  into  politics,  were  elected  to  high  state  and  county  offices,  while 
Medill  McCormick  ran  the  Tribune.  Then  both  Bertie  and  Joe  turned 
back  to  the  newspaper  game,  while  Medill  McCormick  went  into  politics, 
became  Senator  from  Illinois  and  died  in  office.  The  plans  of  Mr.  Medill 
as  to  his  posteritv  did  not  work  nut.     And  there  was  one  thing  that  makes 
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me  smile  every  time  I  lock  at  the  New  York  News — [oe  Patterson's  famous 
tabloid  paper  in  New  York.  About  1896  Bilh  Schmedkin,  then  head  of 
the  art  department  of  the  Chicago  Record,  evolved  a  plan  to  illustrate  a 
daily  paper.  Until  then  the  crude  illustrations  in  newspapers  were  made 
bv  the  chalk  plate  method  and  Schmedkin  had  the  first  vague  idea  of  the 
screen,  although  he  used  a  one  way  screen.  He  wrote  Mr.  Medill  suggest- 
ing the  idea  and  explaining  his  process  and  Mr.  Medill  wrote  back  thank- 
ing him  and  saying: 

"The  day  never  will  come  when  a  daily  newspaper  can  be  successfully 
illustrated,  and  if,  unhappily,  such  a  day  should  come,  it  would  mean  the 
ruination   of  newspapers." 

I  leave  you  to  judge  how  farsighted  Mr.  Medill  was. 

SAMUEL  SULLIVAN  COX 

Webster  P.  Huntington,  editorial  writer  for  the  Toledo  Times, 
was  to  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Cox,  but  was  unable  to  be  present. 
Toastmaster  Myers  called  on  Professor  Hooper  who  said : 

Samuel  Sullivan  Cox  was  for  two  years  editor  and  part  owner  of  the 
Ohio  Statesman,  one  of  two  competing  Democratic  papers  of  Columbus 
in  1853-5  5.  Upon  that  slight  foundation  as  a  newspaper  man  is  his  inclu- 
sion among  the  Ohio  journalism  Hall  of  Fame  worthies  based.  But  it  i» 
enough.  In  that  short  time  he  attracted  wide  attention  to  himself  as  editor, 
won  appointment  as  secretarv  of  the  American  legation  at  Lima,  Peru, 
and  a  recognition  which  in  1856  secured  for  him  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion and  election  to  Congress  from  the  Columbus  district.  In  that  post  he 
served  eight  years.  Gerrymandered  out  of  office  by  a  Republican  Legis- 
lature in  1866,  he  moved  to  New  York  City,  from  one  of  the  districts  of 
which  he  was  successively  elected  to  Congress,  until  1885,  when  he  was 
appointed  bv  President  Cleveland  Umited  States  Minister  to  Turkey. 

In  Congress  Mr.  Cox  was  earlv  recognized  as  an  orator  and  wit,  and 
because  he  was  the  father  of  a  bill  increasing  the  pay  of  letter-carriers,  he 
became  known  as  the  letter-carriers'  friend.  In  recognition  of  this  service, 
the  beneficiaries  erected  a  statue  of  him  in  New  York  City.  He  wrote 
and  published  several  books,  among  them,  "The  Buckeye  Abroad,"  "Eight 
Years  in  Congress,"  "Why  We  Laugh,"  and  "Three  Decades  of  Federal 
Legislation,"  the  last  in  1885,  )ust  before  he  went  to  Turkey.  He  died 
in  1889.  In  an  oration  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  referred  to,  General 
Thomas  Fwing,  another  distinguished  Ohioan  said:  "H's  public  career  was 
so  patriotic  and  useful,  his  character  so  sterling  and  stainless,  his  intellect  so 
strong,  versatile,  and  brilliant,  and  his  love  of  humanity  so  intense  and 
boundless  that  Samuel  Sullivan  Cox  deserves  to  be  commemorated  as  one  of 
the  best  products  of  American  civilization." 

Mr.  Cox  was  born  in  1  S 24  in  Zanesville,  the  son  of  Fzekiel  Cox,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Muskingum  Messenger  and  Democratic  Republican. 
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SAMUEL  SULLIVAN   ("Sunset")   COX  (1824-1889) 

Born  in  Zanesville;  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity, 1S46;  practiced  law  in  Zanesville;  editor  of 
the  Ohio  Statesman,  1853-1855;  wrote  for  the  States- 
man, May  19,  1853,  the  editorial  on  a  glorious  sunset 
that  gave  him  the  sobriquet,  "Sunset";  in  Congress 
for  the  Columbus  district  1 856-1 864;  moved  to  New 
York  City,  and  served  in  Congress  from  that  city  for 
eight  years;  in  1886,  appointed  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Turkey.  A  great  wit  as  well  as  a  valuable  public- 
servant. 


With  a  journalistic  heritage,  after  his  graduation  at  Brown  University,  he 
not  unnaturally  turned  to  newspaper  work,  though  he  had  been  educated  in 
the  law  and  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  Wm.  T.  Bascom,  then  editor  of 
the  Ohio  State  Journal,  rather  patronizingly  welcomed  Mr.  Cox  to  the 
Columbus  newspaper  field,  remarking  that  he  was  "  a  young  gentleman  of 
liberal  education  and  considerable  literary  acquirements." 

The  incident  that  made  him  famous  among  editors  was  his  publication 
in  the  Ohio  Statesman,  May  19,  1853,  of  an  editorial  entitled,  "A  Great 
Old  Sunset."  In  doing  so,  he  broke  all  then  known  traditions.  He  forsook 
politics,  then  the  only  thing  discussed  editorially,  and  ventured  to  write  an 
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article  that  anybody  could  enjoy,  no  matter  what  his  politics.  In  its  very 
nature,  it  was  an  unprecedented  performance,  and  in  the  minds  of  con- 
temporary editors  no  beauty  of  diction  or  art  of  construction  could  save  it 
from  condemnation.  A  Circleville  paper  produced  a  parody  on  it,  entitled 
"A  Great  Old  Henset."  Other  editors  referred  to  it  sarcastically  as  a 
"sublime  rhapsody,1'  while  the  Ohio  State  Journal  reprinted  it  with  anno- 
tations meant  to  ridicule  it.  The  wave  of  laughter  that  swept  the  state, 
Mr.  Cox  took  good-naturedly.  Commenting  on  the  Journal's  reproduction, 
he  said:  "Our  landscape  improves  by  being  thus  framed.  If  we  can  ever 
find  anything  in  the  Journal  above  the  dead,  dry,  level,  we  shall  reciprocate 
by  framing  it  in  our  best  gilding.  The  Journal  may  now  take  out  its  adver- 
tisement for  the  sale  of  the  establishment.  That  Sunset  will  make  the 
paper  sell  without  further  notice." 

A  human-interest  editorial!  It  was  the  sensation  of  the  time.  One 
editor  was  shocked  into  the  discovery  that  Cox's  initials,  "S.  S.,"  which 
properlv  stood  for  Samuel  Sullivan,  could  be  made  to  stand  fo:  Sunset,  and 
dubbed  the  venturesome  author  "Sunset"  Cox.  This  sobriquet,  given  in 
derision,  lingered  to  become  a  term  of  affection  and  was  for  iiis  remaining 
rears  borne  graciously  and  without  a  trace  of  resentment. 

The  publication  of  newspapers  in  Columbus  at  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  was  not  a  profitable  business.  Editors  were  making  their  papers 
mere  appendages  to  the  political  bandwagon.  They  had  not  yet  conceived 
the  greater  function  of  a  wide  public  service.  Whether  or  not  it  was  in- 
tended, Mr.  Cox's  editorial  suggested  a  change  in  the  newspaper  program. 
But,  as  we  know,  the  suggestion,  if  one  was  intended,  was  swept  out  of 
court  with  a  gale  of  laughter. 

A  vear  later,  Cox  retired  from  the  business,  under  an  arrangement  for 
a  consolidation  of  the  two  Democratic  papers  so  that  one  might  live  where 
two  had  starved  before.  On  the  Statesman,  he  had  had  no  assistant,  having 
himself  performed  the  tasks  of  editor  and  business  manager,  and  on  retire- 
ment he  confessed  that  he  was  worn  out  in  body  and  spirit. 

But  he  went  on  to  real  triumph  in  another  field — a  triumph  that  was 
made  all  the  more  certain  by  his  sunny,  kindly  disposition.  The  late 
T.  W.  Tallmadge,  who  knew  Cox  as  a  boy  and  man,  wrote  of  him:  "His 
lifework  was  to  bring  happiness  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He  realized 
that  out  of  many  small  joys  of  others  our  pleasures  are  made.  Tove  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,'  wa,  his  motto,  and  when  others  were  in  smiles,  he  was 
happv.     Where  he  was  were  the  golden  fields  of  the  sunshine  land." 

MURAT  HALSTEAD 

Mr.  Claude  Meeker,  former  journalist,  former  United  States 
Consul  at  Bradford,  England,  now  a  Columbus  broker,  being  in- 
troduced to  speak  of  Murat  Halstead,  said: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:    Referring  to  Mr.  Hunting- 
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MURAT  HALSTEAD  (1829-1908) 
Born  in  Butler  County,  O.;  graduated  from  Farm- 
ers' College,  near  Cincinnati;  became  member  of  staff 
of  Cincinnati  Commercial  in  18  5  3,  and  in  1865  be- 
came its  chief  owner,  as  of  the  Commercial-Gazette, 
when  the  Commercial  and  the  Gazette  were  consoli- 
dated. He  was  afterwards  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Standard-Union,  and  then  a  special  newspaper  cor- 
respondent and  magazine  writer,  visiting  the  Philip- 
pines during  the  Spanish-American  war;  author  of 
several  biographical  and  historical  bonks;  nominated 
bv  President  Harrison  in  1889  to  be  Minister  to 
Germany,  but  the  nomination  was  not  confirmed. 


ton's  absence,  I  can  well  understand  how  he  feels,  but  as  a  Democrat,  he 
ought  to  be  accustomed  to  it  bv  this  time.      (Laughter). 

In   mv  old   newspaper  days   in   Cincinnati,    I   saw   Murat   Halstead   fre- 
quently.     He   was  a  very  distinguished-looking   man,   one   of  the   finest- 
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appearing  men  I  ever  saw.  He  was  above  the  medium  height,  pink  com- 
plexion, a  silvery  goatee,  mustache,  and  hair;  a  line  carriage,  always  wore 
a  tall  silk  hat  and  was  most  fastidious  in  his  apparel. 

He  was  born  on  Paddy's  Run,  down  in  Butler  County,  from  which 
neighborhood  originated  a  great  many  distinguished  men,  notable  among 
them,  Governor  Harmon,  the  numerous  and  distinguished  Landis  family 
of  which  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis  is  now  the  head,  and  the  well-known 
Sater  family  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Halstead's  first  fame  was  won  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  war  corres- 
pondent. He  then  achieved  the  title  that  has  been  alluded  to  as  "The 
Field  Marshal."  This  was  based  upon  his  criticism  of  the  generals  in 
telling  them  what  they  ought  to  have  done  and  in  outlining  the  policv  for 
other  commanders  to  pursue. 

Nevertheless,  his  correspondence  was  most  interesting  and  will  always 
be  remembered  by  students  of  the  literature  of  that  day. 

Mr.  Halstead  was  a  caustic  critic,  much  to  the  delight  of  his  readers, 
but  often  to  his  own  undoing,  as  witness,  when  President  Harrison  nom- 
inated him  to  be  Ambassador  to  Berlin  in  1X88,  and  the  Senate  refused  to 
confirm  him  because  of  his  criticisms  of  the  members  of  that  body. 

At  the  time  of  Halstead's  fame,  Cincinnati  had  three  great  newspapers: 
the  Commercial^  of  which  he  became  the  principal  owner;  the  Enquirer, 
which  came  into  the  hands  of  Washington  McLean;  and  the  old  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  of  which  Whitelaw  Reid  was  the  war  correspondent,  and  which 
was  edited  bv  Richard  Smith,  familiarly  known  all  over  the  countrv  as 
"The   Deacon." 

So,  the  newspapers,  in  alluding  to  the  articles  produced  in  Cincinnati 
would  sav  that  one  came  from  "the  good  Deacon,"  and  the  other  came 
from  "the  great  Field  Marshal." 

Halstead  was  contemporaneous  with  Charles  A.  Dana,  with  Whitelaw 
Reid,  with  Joe  McCullough  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  with  (osepn 
Medill  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  all  of  the  other  distinguished  editors  of 
the  day. 

He  used  to  have  a  complex  about  Paris  journalism  and  advocated  the 
idea  that  a  paper  published  in  a  great  city  here  on  the  feuilletou  plan  of 
the  papers  then  published  in  Paris,  notably  of  small  size,  something  more 
like  the  tabloids,  with  a  story  or  fiction  and  some  advertisements  on  the 
first  page  and  the  news,  such  as  it  might  be,  scattered  all  through  the 
paper,  would  be  a  great  success.  He  never  had  a  chance,  however,  to  bring 
that  idea  into  effect  and  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  would  have  been  success- 
ful in  this  countrv. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Halstead  w:as  in  1892  in  the  midst  of  the 
Cleveland-Harrison  campaign,  in  which  Cleveland  was  successful.  He  had 
then  left  Cincinnati  after  a  great  war  with  the  McLeans,  and  become  the 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union,  and  1  went  there  to  see  him  to 
engage  him  to  enter  into  a  literary  duel  with  General  Thomas  Ewing  in 
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a  newspaper  syndicate,  as  to  which  was  the  proper  man  to  elect  President 
of  the  United  States — General  Harrison  or  Grover  Cleveland.  In  that 
duel,  Halstead  in  the  end  seems  to  have  been  defeated. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  deails  as  to  his  birth  and  time 
of  death  and  other  drv  particulars;  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  after 
the  Spanish-American  War,  he  was  the  first  man  in  the  field  with  a  book 
on  that  war,  and  especially  describing  the   Philippines. 

He  was  a  great  man,  a  great  journalist,  and  whenever  the  important 
thinkers  of  that  time  are  brought  up,  Murat  Halstead  will  be  remembered. 

DAVID  ROSS  LOCKE 

Responding  to  the  name  of  David  Ross  Locke,  F.  L.  Dustman,  of 
the  American  Issue,  a  former  associate  of  Mr.  Locke  on  the  Toledo 
Blade,  said : 

David  Ross  Locke  was  born  in  1833  and  died  in  1888.  As  1  under- 
stand, he  started  early  in  life  to  learn  the  printing  trade;  he  started  when 
he  was  ten  years  old  and  finally  succeeded  from  time  to  time  in  running 
several  country  newspapers,  here  in  Ohio,  particularly  in  the  northern  Dart 
of  the  state,  at  Plymouth,  and  later  on,  Mansfield,  Bucyrus,  and  Findlay, 
and  then  went  to  Toledo  about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War. 
Before  he  left  Findlay,  however,  he  began  to  publish  over  the  name  of 
"Petroleum  V.  Nasby"  the  "Confederate  Cross  Road  Letters"  that  really 
made  him  famous  and  made  the  Toledo  Blade  famous. 

Years  ago,  1  dug  up  in  my  home  a  copy  of  a  book  published  by  Mr. 
Locke  containing  all  the  Nasby  letters,  at  least  a  volume,  of,  oh,  I  presume, 
seven  or  eight  hundred  pages. 

During  the  war  and  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  following  the 
war,  he  published  those  "Confederate  Cross  Road  Letters,"  under  the 
name  always  of  "Petroleum  V.  Nasby." 

He  was  a  master  of  satire.  You  can  tell  that  by  reading  those  letters. 
They  created  a  great  deal  of  attention  all  over  the  country  and  made  the 
Weekly  Blade  famous  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  fame  went 
on  after  D.  R.  Locke  died  in  1888. 

At  that  time,  the  Toledo  Blade  had  a  wide  circulation  all  over  the 
country.-  1  know  we  had  the  idea  in  the  office  at  Toledo  that  no  one 
could  mention  the  name  of  a  postofhee  in  the  countrv  to  which  copies  of 
the  Toledo  Blade  were  not  going.  During  the  vears  I  was  in  the  Blade 
office,  there  were  a  great  many  callers,  men  and  women,  from  all  over  the 
country,  who  had  been  readers  of  the  old  Weekly  Blade  and,  passing 
through  Toledo,  would  stop  and  visit  the  office.  I  often  remarked  that  we 
would  give  them  $100.00  if  they  could  mention  a  postoffice  in  the  country 
to  which  1  could  not,  by  turning  to  the  files  of  the  circulation  department, 
show  that  copies  of  the  Blade  were  being  sent.  I  remember  one  dav  a 
gentleman  from  some  place  in  Colorado  came  in.      He  had  been  raised  on 
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Bucket   Engraving   Co. 

I).  R.  LOCKE  (Petroleum  V.  Nasby)  (1833-1888) 
Born  in  New  York.  Began  his  famous  letters  from 
"Petroleum  Vesuvius  Nasby"  in  the  Tindlay  Jejfer- 
sonian.  The  letters  were  soon  transferred  to  the 
Toledo  Blade,  of  which  Locke  became  editor  and  part 
owner.  The  letters  were  of  great  aid  in  meeting  the 
criticisms  which  the  Peace  Democrats  leveled  at  the 
Lincoln  administration.  Later  they  were  directed 
against  President  Johnson.  They  made  the  early  suc- 
cess  of  the   Toledo  Blade. 


the  Weekly  Blade.  So  I  told  him  what  we  could  do.  "Oh,"  he  says, 
"you  can't  do  that.  I  think  right  now  of  a  postoffice  in  Colorado,  to  which 
I  am  very  sure  the  Blade  does  not  go.  It  is  a  postoffice  all  right.  A  train 
goes  through  there  once  every  week  or  two  on  a  little  railroad,  but  there 
are  only  three  or  four  houses  and  I  don't  think  vou  have  any  circulation 
there."  He  named  the  place  and  I  went  to  the  circulation  department  but 
I  couldn't  find  record  of  the  place.  So  I  said,  "I  guess  vou  have  got  me. 
It  looks  as  if  I  owe  you  $100.00."  He  savs,  "Oh,  I  knew  there  wasn't 
anything  there.  But,"  he  says,  "maybe  I  made  a  mistake  about  that  now. 
Out  west  we  have  a  great  many  towns  that  are  named  bv  one  name  and 
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the  postoffice  by  another."  He  says,  "That  is  not  the  name  of  the  post- 
office.  That  is  the  name  of  the  town  that  I  gave  you."  He  gave  me  the 
name  of  the  postoffice,  and  I  found  that  three  or  four  copies  were  going 
to  that  office. 

So  that  it  really  did  have  a  general  circulation  all  over  the  country,  long 
before  the  days  of  rural  delivery.  That  was  due  to  the  Xasby  letters. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Locke,  unlike  the  gentlemen  spoken  of  by  the  other  speakers,  was 
not  a  politician;  didn't  care  anything  for  offices  of  any  kind,  and  ran  the 
Blade  as  a  Republican  newspaper  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  He  had  more 
fun  outside  of  politics,  when  he  had  it.  He  was  a  humorist  and  he  gave 
humorous  lectures  all  over  the  country  and  also  all  over  Europe. 

Around  the  office,  he  had  his  peculiar  characteristics.  You  may  say 
that  thev  belonged  to  genius,  I  suppose,  because  he  was  a  genius  in  his 
line.  For  instance,  in  writing  editorials,  he  could  never  be  comfortable  in 
writing  unless  he  turned  his  trouser  legs  up  at  the  bottom.  When  he  had 
done  that,  he  could  settle  himself  and  go  ahead  and  write  the  editorial  on 
whatever  line  he  desired. 

He  had  other  peculiarities.  For  instance,  his  son,  Robinson  Locke,  told 
me  that  he  was  down  in  the  counting  room  and  his  father  came  in.  There 
was  a  voung  man  in  the  counting  room  looking  after  some  business.  Petro- 
leum V.  Xasby  said  to  Robinson  Locke,  his  son,  "Who  is  that  young 
man:"  "Well,"  Rob  Locke  said,  "he  belongs  upstairs;  he  works  for  us; 
one  of  our  reporters."  "Well,"  old  Xasby  said,  "fire  him."  "Why,  no," 
Rob  Locke  said,  "he  is  a  good  reporter,  fine  fellow."  "Fire  him."  "Well, 
why?"  "I  don't  like  the  way  he  dresses;  he  is  too  dudish;  we  don't  want 
that  sort  of  a  fellow  around  here."  He  insisted  and  the  young  man  was 
fired  solely  because  he  wore  good  clothes,  I  presume. 

Of  course,  as  the  Blade  grew- — not  only  the  weekly,  but  the  daily — it 
made  money  and  David  Ross  Locke  spent  the  money  about  as  fast  as  the 
paper  made  it.  He  backed  all  kinds  of  theatrical  troupes  on  the  road,  and 
any  friend  of  his  who  made  some  invention  that  was  going  to  revolutionize 
the  world,  but  needed  the  capital  to  put  it  on  the  market,  David  Ross 
Locke  would  back  him  in  his  venture  and  sytematically  lost  his  money,  of 
course. 

The  last  few  years  before  his  death,  he  got  the  fad  of  putting  money 
into  downtown  real  estate  in  Toledo.  He  had  plenty  of  it  to  put  into  real 
estate  and  he  made  it  pay,  and  fortunately,  probably,  for  the  heirs,  about 
that  time,  before  a  new  fad  struck  him,  he  passed  on. 

As  I  said,  he  cared  little  about  politics;  he  had  a  good  time;  he  worked 
hard;  he  was  a  real  newspaper  man  without  any  of  the  frills  or  furbelows 
for  office  or  office-hunting. 

The  Blade  has  now  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Locke  family.  It  did 
that  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  is  now  owned  by  outside  interests.  A 
Xew  York  man  owns  the  Blade  and  the  people  of  Toledo  are  not  very  well 
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satisfied  with  the  situation  of  having  the  old  Blade  owned  by  a  man  who 
does  not  live  in  Toledo.  But,  of  course,  that  is  one  of  the  ways  of  the 
world.      1   thank  you. 

WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 

As  E.  C.  Lampson,  editor  of  the  Jefferson  Gazette,  was  unable 
to  be  present,  the  following  sketch  which  he  had  written,  was  read 
bv  James  A.  Pollard,  head  of  the  University  News  Bureau: 

William  Dean  Howells,  printer's  devil,  compositor,  reporter,  editor  and 
novelist,  acknowledged  as  the  foremost  American  realist,  was  born  at 
Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  March  1,  1837.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on 
May  1  1,  1920.  Most  of  the  salient  facts  of  his  life  may  be  gleaned  from 
biographv,  but  very  little  of  it  would  deal  with  the  man  whom  1  knew. 

At  the  age  of  1+,  in  the  year  1851,  William  Dean  Howells  came  to 
mv  home  town  of  Jefferson,  Ohio,  with  his  parents.  The  father,  William 
Cooper  Howells,  had  purchased  the  Ashtabula  Sentinel,  a  staunch  Whig 
and  Anti-slaverv  newspaper,  and  moved  the  plant  from  Ashtabula  to  the 
countv  seat  at  fefferson.  Here  William  Dean  worked  with  his  brothers 
Joseph  A.,  and  Sam,  as  printer's  devil,  as  compositor  and  reporter  and 
then,  after  the  forms  were  on  the  press,  a  wheezy  engine  turned  the  first 
steampower-operated  newspaper  press  in  Ohio. 

Verv  often  the  lad  set  into  type  as  he  composed,  a  poem,  an  essay,  or 
the  news  of  the  day.  Local  papers  had  not  then  formulated  the  idea  that 
local  news  was  of  supreme  importance.  The  greatest  attention  was  given 
to  political  news  and  views  and  the  least  to  matters  of  local  importance. 

A  few  years  ago  I  sent  to  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 
seven  years  of  this  famous  old  newspaper,  1852  to  and  including  the  mo- 
mentous vear  of  1859 — the  years  in  which  young  Howells  was  in  Jefferson 
— and  vears  which  only  the  unexpected  attack  upon  Harper's  Ferry  by 
our  John  Brown  formulated  and  brought  to  a  sudden  end  a  conspiracy  to 
cause  Ohio  to  secede  from  the  Union  of  the  States  in  1860,  had  not 
Abraham  Lincoln  been  nominated  and  elected.  That  such  a  conspiracy 
was  in  progress  was  known  to  William  Dean  Howells  as  a  lad.  The 
source  material  for  the  history  of  this  movement  is  in  my  possession. 

|efferson  was  the  home  of  Senator  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  of  Congressman 
foshua  Reed  Giddings,  of  Congressman  Edward  C.  Wade,  of  Cleveland, 
of  a  score  of  leading  men  and  women  of  ardent  anti-slavery  and  women's 
rights  sentiments.  It  was  a  famous  "Underground  Railway"  town  and 
often  sheltered  John  Brown,  his  sons,  and  members  of  the  band  who  left 
the  vicinity  in   1859  for  the  Kennedy  farm  in  Maryland. 

During  the  excitement  of  the  famous  Oberlin-Wellington  rescue  cases 
at  Cleveland,  foshua  Reed  Giddings  formulated  "The  Sons  of  Libertv" 
as  a  part  of  a  great  political  movement,  the  purpose  of  which  I  have  alreadv 
suggested.     Following  the  Harper's  Fern-  raid  scores  of  men  and  women 
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WILLIAM  DEAX  HOWELLS  (1837-1920) 
Born  at  Martin's  Ferry,  O.  Learned  the  printer's 
trade  in  his  father's  newspaper  offices  in  Hamilton  and 
Dayton;  worked  at  the  case  in  the  office  of  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  in  1 850-1 851;  in  1857,  legislative  cor- 
respondent for  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  papers;  in 
1858,  news  and  literary  editor  Ohio  State  Journal, 
serving  in  that  capacity  till  1861;  then  went  as  Consul 
to  Venice,  and  on  his  return  from  abroad,  resumed 
his  literary  career,  later  becoming  "Dean  of  American 
Letters." 


in  our  section  were  in  danger  of  arrest  as  conspirators  or  as  witnesses. 
Three  of  the  refugees  came  directly  to  the  county  for  protection.  They 
were  Owen  Brown,  Barclav  Coppoe,  and  Francis  J.  Merriam.  James  Red- 
path  and  possiblv  C.  J.  Tidd  were  among  the  number.  The  night  John 
Brown  was  hanged  Owen  Brown  spoke  from  the  old  courthouse  steps. 

A  secret  societv  was  organized,  known  as  the  "Black  Strings."  The 
members  took  a  treasonable  oath  to  protect  with  their  property  and  their 
lives,  if  need  be,  any  refugees  or  any  resident  of  the  county  from  arrest 
by  any  authority  as   a  conspirator  or  as  a   witness   in   the   Harper's   Ferry 
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affair.      The   most   ardent   were    members   of    the    Joshua    Reed    Giddings' 
"Sons  of  Liberty"  of   1859. 

William  Cooper  Howells  belonged  to  this  society  and  on  one  occasion 
secreted  John  Brown,  jr.,  in  the  loft  of  the  old  Sentinel  office  in  Jefferson 
when  it  was  rumored  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  were  looking  for  him. 
In  this  same  town  in  1856  in  a  little  white  office  that  stands  in  the  village, 
Joshua  Reed  Giddings  wrote  the  first  platform  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  often  consulted  with  his  friend,  the  elder  Howells,  and  usually  had  a 
signed  article  on  politics  of  the  day  in  the  Sentinel. 

With  all  of  these  things  young  Howells  was  as  familiar  as  an  active  boy 
of  the  period  could  be.  It  was  his  daily  life  during  his  years  in  Jefferson. 
As  a  lad  of  19,  I  became  editor  of  my  father's  newspaper,  the  Jefferson 
Gazette,  in  1896,  as  mv  father,  Elbert  L.  Lampson,  was  then  reading 
clerk  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  I  became  interested 
in  local  historv  and  soon  uncovered  the  secret  of  the  "Black  Strings"  and 
in  time  found  three  men  who  aided  John  Brown  to  transport  arms  from 
the  countv.  I  wrote  the  storv  and  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Alden  of  Harper's 
Magazine.  He  returned  the  manuscript  with  the  note  that  there  were  too 
many  people  living  who  had  a  part  in  the  matter  to  risk  offense  by  charging 
them  with  treason,  since  treason  never  outlaws. 

Then  I  met  William  Dean  Howells.  He  was  visiting  his  old  home  in 
Jefferson.  That  was  30  years  ago.  I  submitted  my  manuscript  to  him. 
He  verified  much  of  the  storv  from  his  own  recollections,  made  a  few  blue 
pencil  marks  and  next  day  returned  the  story.  The  manuscript  and  much 
data  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1906,  but  my  memory  of  what  Mr.  Howells 
said  to  me  remains. 

We  sat  upon  the  lawn  of  the  old  home  on  a  street  known  as  "Saints' 
Rest."  He  spoke  of  realism,  of  accuracy  in  statement  and  description,  so 
accurate  he  said  that  "if  I  were  to  describe  yonder  tree  as  one  in  a  torest 
of  ten  thousand,  an  observing  person,  passing  the  tree,  would  recognize  it." 
Mr.  Howells  was  infinitely  patient  with  details.  Again  he  said  waving  his 
hand  at  some  imaginary  person,  "There  is  character  in  the  wave  of  a  hand. 
Describe  it  and  you  have  described  the  man." 

Among  my  relics  is  a  pamphlet — an  interview  with  Owen  Brown  telling 
of  his  experiences  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  his  escape.  Attached  is  a  supple- 
ment signed  "W.  D.  H."  The  supplement  was  written  by  William  Dean 
Howells,  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Another  relic  is  the  first  volume  written  by  Mr.  Howells  and  one  in 
which  he  felt  little  literarv  pride,  a  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln  used 
as  the  Republican  campaign  text  book  in  I860.  But  that  book  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  it  made  a  24-year-old  citizen  consul  to 
Venice.  It  gave  Howells  the  leisure  and  background  for  a  literary  life  that 
did  not  end  until  he  had  served  as  editor  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  Harper's 
and  had  written  and  published  many  essays,  farces,  and  seventy-two  volumes. 

When  mv  partner  and  I  bought  the  old  Sentinel  from  J.  A.  Howells  he 
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made  a  request  that  we  keep  until  his  death  a  certain  old  marble  imposing 
stone  upon  which  for  fifty  years  and  more  his  fathers,  brothers  and  himself 
with  loving  hands  had  made  up  the  forms  for  the  Sentinel.  When  that 
good  man  died  we  presented  the  stone  to  the  family  and  William  Dean 
Howells — the  man  whom  I  knew,  wrote  the  epitaph. 

And  this  is  the  man  so  worth}'  the  honor  of  election  to  the  Hall  of  Fame 
for  Ohio  Journalists. 

WHITELAW  REID 

Samuel  T.  Flickinger,  of  the  Hamilton  News,  who  was  to  have 
responded  to  the  name  of  Whitelaw  Reid,  was  too  ill  to  travel  to 
Columbus,  but  he  sent  the  manuscript  of  what  he  would  have  said. 
This  was  read  by  Harold  G.  Simpson,  a  former  associate,  now  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  So- 
ciety, as  follows: 

Whitelaw  Reid  was  not  only  a  native  of  Ohio,  but  also  one  of  its  most 
notable  men.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  this  state,  graduating  at 
Miami  University  in  18  56  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  made 
speeches  for  Fremont  immediately  after  graduation,  and  then  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Xenia  News.  At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  he  became  a 
field  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  making  a  national  reputation 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Agate." 

He  and  William  Dean  Howells  were  born  in  the  same  year  of  1837, 
and  later  served  together  as  Columbus  correspondents — Howells,  of  the 
Cleveland  Leader  and  Reid  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  Reid  was  greatly 
assisted  in  the  West  Virginia  campaign  of  1861  by  serving  on  the  staff  of 
General  Rosecrans.  He  was  present  at  Shiloh,  Gettysburg,  and  other 
battles.  From  1863  to  1866  he  was  librarian  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives at  Washington,  and  then  became  a  Southern  cotton  planter,  and 
embodied  his  observations  in  a  book  entitled,  "After  the  War." 

Reid  was,  indeed,  an  author,  as  well  as  an  editor,  statesman  and  diplo- 
mat. His  fame  would  have  been  enduring,  had  he  written  no  more  than 
his  "Ohio  in  the  War,"  published  in  two  large  volumes  in  1868,  and  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  for  over  two  years.  That  book  still 
ranks  as. the  most  important  of  all  the  state  histories  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
remained  in  his  native  state  until  his  thirty-second  year  when,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Horace  Greeley,  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  on  the  death  of  Greeley  became  the  editor-in-chief  and 
principal  owner  of  the  paper. 

Reid  had  always  been  a  stalwart  Republican  but,  when  the  Democrats 
nominated  Greeley  against  Grant  in  1872,  he  put  up  a  strong  fight  for  his 
old  chief.  At  that  time  Thomas  Nast  was  the  greatest  of  cartoonists,  and 
his  cartoons  in  Harper's  Weekly  for  Grant  and  against  Greek}'  were  a 
feature  of  the  campaign.      The   Tribune  had  always  carried  a  line  at  the 
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Bucher   Engraving   Co. 
WHITELAW  REID   (1837-1912) 

Born  in  Xenia,  O.;  graduated  from  Miami  Uni- 
versity in  18i6;  soon  after  became  editor  of  the  Xen<a 
News;  during  Civil  War,  correspondent  from  the 
field  for  the  Cincinnati  Gazette;  wrote  "Ohio  in  thr 
War"  in  1868;  joined  the  star!  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  under  Horace  Greeley,  and  succeeded  him  as 
editor  in  1872,  continuing  as  editor  and  principal 
owner  until  his  death;  served  in  several  diplomatic 
capacities  abroad  and  in  1  Sc)2  was  nominated  to  be 
Vice-President. 


head  of  the  editorial   page,   "Founded   bv   Horace   Greelev."      In   his  car- 
toons Nast  would  have  the  following  in  all  sort  of  ways  and  connections: 
"Founded  by  Horace  Greeley,  Confounded  bv  Whitelaw  Re-id." 
Nast  also  worked  in  one  of  Greeley's  pungent  paragraphs,  reading:    "All 
Democrats  are  not  horse-thieves,  but  all  horse-thieves  are   Democrats." 

When  Joseph  Medill,  founder  of  the  Chicago  Tribune — another  great 
Ohio  editor — died,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Robert  Patterson. 
The  Nixons  and  Bixbys,  all  Ohio  men,  were  then  publishing  the  Chicago 
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Inter-Ocean,   and    in   defending   themselves   from    Patterson's   personalities, 
referred  to  "Son-in-Law  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Tribune  by  marriage." 

Ohio  men  in  the  Press  during  and  after  the  Civil  War  were  almost  as 
preeminent  as  the  army  officers  in  Reid's  "Ohio  in  the  War."  When  Reid 
became  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  he  found  many  other  Ohio  men 
in  like  positions  in  the  metropolis,  among  them  being  Colonel  John  A. 
Cockerill,  previously  editor  of  the  Hamilton  Telegraph  and  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  who  was  editor  of  the  World;  Charles  Julius  Chambers,  of  the 
Herald;  Bernard  Peters,  of  the  Brooklyn  Times,  and  W.  L.  Brown,  of  the 
Daily  News;  also  William  Henry  Smith,  then  General  Manager  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Reid  was  very  tall  and  commanding  in  appearance.  When  at  Ox- 
ford, some  students  made  fun  of  his  large  feet,  saying  they  resembled  those 
of  Lincoln.  His  friends,  in  admitting  that  he  was  not  alert  with  the 
"fantastic  toe,"  insisted  that  he  wore  a  larger  hat,  as  well  as  larger  shoes, 
than  any  one  else  at  Miami. 

He  married  a  daughter  of  Ogden  Mills,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of 
his  time,  and  thus  was  able  to  secure  the  principal  ownership  of  the 
Tribune.  One  of  the  greatest  fights  of  his  life  was  with  the  Typographical 
Union  of  New  York.  He  made  an  open  shop  of  his  office  and  in  that 
contest  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype.  That  type- 
setting machine  was  largely  perfected  because  Reid  supported  it  in  self- 
defense  in  his  contest  with  the  printers.  He  and  Mr.  Mills  became  largely 
interested  in  the  Mergenthaler  Company  in  which  they  are  said  to  have 
made  more  money  than  ever  was  realized  from  any  newspaper.  When 
Reid  became  a  candidate  for  vice-president  in  1892,  he  unionized  the 
Tribune  and  made  peace  with  the  printers. 

With  all  his  wealth  and  eminence  he  was  always  affable  and  hospitable. 
Whether  in  New  York  or  Washington,  at  the  embassies  in  London,  Paris, 
or  elsewhere,  he  was  always  glad  to  greet  and  entertain  Ohio  men.  At  one 
of  the  National  Republican  Conventions  in  the  "Eighties"  in  Chicago  he 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  correspondents  who  were  there  for  Ohio  papers. 
[.  B.  Drake  was  then  proprietor  of  the  Grand  Pacific  and  had  been  a  tnend 
of  Reid  in  Cincinnati  when  Drake  was  proprietor  of  the  old  Burnet  House. 
Drake  certainlv  on  that  occasion  "did  set  'em  up"  for  Reid  and  his  Buck- 
eye boys. 

Of  Reid  as  an  editor,  author,  statesman,  and  diplomat  all  newspaper 
men  know  full  well.  He  was  frequently  offered  ambassadorships  to  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  elsewhere,  but  declined  to  leave  his  editorship.  He  repre- 
sented his  countrv  abroad  on  many  special  missions,  and  in  1889  became 
ambassador  to  France.  He  died  in  1912  while  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  and  had  the  distinct  honor  of  having  his  remains  brought  home  by 
a  British  battleship. 


